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A Call to the Churches of Christ 


in America 


UNDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1945, will be observed by the churches of 
Christ in America as World Order Day. The occasion will be one 
of renewed dedication by Christians to God’s purpose for the nations 

of the earth. {World Order movements of one kind or another have been 
sponsored by many ccmmunicns. Seldcm, if ever, have so many Christians 
lifted their voices and their hearts in prayer that God might lead the nations 
in the paths of rightecusness. Despite the havcc wrcught by war, discerning 
Christians see in the present world situation an opportunity to erect the 
framework of an internaticnal structure fcr the maintenance of peace. They 
see, also, the beginnings of a movement to achieve a more inclusive fellow- 
ship among those who recognize Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour. 
{World Order Day is intended to bring into sharper focus the two-fold obliga- 
tion of Christians to work for political and economic solidarity among the 
nations and for spiritual solidarity within the family of Christ. {In this 
solemn hour let Christians exercise that leadership which is so desperately 
needed if nations are to be freed from the peril of a greater, perhaps final, 
holocaust. Let preachers proclaim from their pulpits the gospel of God’s 
redeeming and reccnciling love and the demands of that gospel upon the 
social conduct of mankind. Let laymen in their pews resolve that the Lord- 
ship of Christ shall be established in the life and work of the world. 


—From the Department of International Justice and Gooduiil of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 
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Floridian Asks How Some ‘Truth Detectives’ Differ from Pharisees 





Fundamentalist Papers Please Copy 
Sirs: 

The “Christian /Beacon,” which, as is 
sometimes true of greatmress, is “thrust 
upon” some of us, is valuable in revealing 
the mind and temper of a_ school of 
thought which adheres to the self-styled 
“fundamentalist” category. If you are 
somewhat hazy in your understanding of 
the true character and intent of “funda- 
mentalism” (as defined by the “funda- 
mentalists” of course,) the “Christian 
Beacon” should dispel much of the un- 
certainty. 

To begin with, you will not be long 
left in doubt that the arch-enemy of all 
things good is “modernism”’—again de- 
fined by the “fundamentalist.” Next, you 
are strongly led to suspect that unless 
you fully conform to the “fundamentalist” 
conception of things you are a confirmed 
“modernist,” with all the dark iniquity 
which that baneful epithet implies. Thus, 
while you may as an ordained minister of 
Christ speak the very Word of Life, and 
earnestly strive to live it, you are never- 
theless the purveyor of absolute falsity. 
R. T. Ketcham, president of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Churches, writing in the 
“Christian Beacon” of October 4, says, 
“Spokesmen for the modernist viewpoint 
have an ingenuous technique by which 
they use carefully formed phrases which 
utterly deny every single basic funda- 
mental doctrine of the Word of God, and 
at the same time leave one under the 
impression that what they said was all 
right.” 

In other words, it all passes for “gos- 
pel truth” until the fundamentalist de- 
tective gets to work and noses out the 
tell-tale evidence of guilt and duplicity! 
(Not very charitable to thousands of godly 
ministers and believers—but there it is.) 
A further surprising fact is that other 
avowed fundamentalist groups who speak 
the same language and profess identical 
intentions (viz. “The National Associa- 
‘tiontion of Evangelicals”) are also ana- 


thema along with the “modernists.” Could 
it possibly be that all these groups are 
so contentious that they can’t get along 
with themselves? 

Were we as keen in our perceptions as 
they we might contrive to explain just 
how their attitude differs from the “fun- 
damentalism” of the Pharisees which 
Jesus so vigorously opposed. 

JAMES H. CALIGAN. 
Miami Fla. 


Good Thing Out of Nazareth? 
Sirs: 

I note in your publication and others 
that leaders of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA., are suggesting that their churches 
hold in abeyance building programs until 
that denomination’s large fund for aid- 
ing stricken European congregations is 
raised in full. Do you suppose, sirs, that 
those heretical Yankees are trying to em- 
barrass us who have building programs 
projected in the Presbyterian Church, 
US., by taking Jesus’ story of the Good 


Samaritan literally? Or could it be that 


another good thing has come out of Naza- 
reth? 

WILLIAM M. LOGAN. 
Kerrville, Texas. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE.—Lest any one mis- 
understand Mr. Logan let us say that the 
USA statement to which he refers was di- 
rected only to churches within that de- 
nomination, 


Headline Corrected 
Sirs: 

Your issue of October 22 has a mis- 
statement in the first headlines on page 
3, reading, “Synod of Tennessee urges 
Orphans’ Home to Remove Teacher.” The 
heading is not warranted by the article 
which follows. Your correspondent has 
used the word “suggested” instead of 
“urges,” and to “renew its inquiry into 
the propriety of continuing the services 
of the home’s present Bible teacher,” in- 
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stead of “remove.” 

I am writing not to take sides for or 
against the continuance of the teacher, 
but only to call attention to the un- 
founded and unfortunate statement of the 
heading which your staff has supplied. 
Such a statement is unfair to the teacher, 
and may be expected to provoke resent- 
ment against you in the hearts of those 
who endorse her. It seems to me that a 
correction is due to appear as soon as 
possible in justice to the teacher, the 
synod and truth. 

CHAS, S. RAMSAY. 
Lynnville, Tenn. 


Wants Weaker Brethren to Read 
Sirs: 

act . The only weakness in the Stroup 
article on ritualism (October 1) is the 
omission of a parenthetical phrase stat- 
ing that the conviction of priests as they 
stand before an “altar” is baseless. 

I wish the article could get to all our 
weaker brothren, yearning for ritual in 
the decline of their personal faith or the 
absence of anything distinctly Christian 
to get attention. Some years ago I wrote 
a series of articles on “The Return of 
Ritual’ in The Presbyterian of the South. 
It has always seemed vital to me and 
is more so now that it is spreading in 
Methodism, infecting Presbyterian preach- 
ers and seeping through our Committee 
of Publication. I hope reads the 
article in THE OUTLOOK; and the same 
thing goes for the altar-charmed ladies 
who supply pabulum for the Auxiliary. 

WILLIS THOMPSON. 
Newport News, Va. 


Copy for All Leaders 
Sirs: 

I have read the article entitled “The 
Fatal Lure of Liturgy” by Russell C. 
Stroup with much interest and if it is 
possible, I would like to have you send 
me 100 copies for distribution in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Charlotte. 
My purpose is to place a copy in the hands 
of each officer and also with the leaders 
of each cirle in our hurch. 


JAMES T. PORTER. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Do Not Pray to the People 
Sirs: 

Chaplain Stroup’s article on liturgy’s 
“fatal lure,’ was interesting but not illu- 
minating. And comments about his arti- 
cle hardly shed more light. I should like 
to call Brother Stroup’s attention to a 
historic fact: John Knox had a Service 
Book in Geneva in 1556, and made one of 
his own when he returned to Scotland. 
Great Calvin had his Book of Common 
Worship as a careful study of the history 
of Protestant liturgy will show. Such a 
book as Christian Worship; Its Origin and 
Evolution, by Duchesne, should prove 
profitable to some of us Southern Pres- 
byterian ministers who seem to think the 
church began with us. We may not turn 
our backs to the congregation and stoop 
to kiss a cross on the communion table 
or altar. But neither must we turn our 
backs to God and pray to the people. 

MICHAEL MAR YOSIP. 
Temple, Texas. 
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of Japan. 





Three members of a deputation of Protestant church leaders were photo- 
graphed just before leaving for Tokyo where they will confer with Japanese 
Christian leaders and will study relief and rehabilitation needs of the churches 


They are, left to right: Luman J. Shafer, chairman of the Japan 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference; 


Douglas Horton, chairman 


of the American committee of the World Council of Churches, and Walter W. 
Van Kirk, secretary of the department of International Jussice and Goodwill 


of the Federal Council of Churches. 


The fourth member of the deputation 


is Bishop James C. Baker, of Los Angeles, chairman of the International Mis- 


sionary Council. 


The visit of the American churchmen has been officially 


approved by President Truman and General MacArthur. 





Criticism by Truman Aide is Protested 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains Requests ‘‘ Official 


Repudiation’’ by President 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—-The Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains has requested an official re- 
pudiation from President Truman of 
recent criticism of Protestant chaplains 
by Brigadier-General Harry Vaughn, 
military aide to the chief executive. 
The commission represents 30 major 
Protestant denominations. 

General Vaughn was quoted in maga- 
zines and newspapers as saying that 
“I don’t know why a minister can’t be a 
regular guy, but, unfortunately, some 
of them are not.” 

Also attributed to General Vaughn 
was the remark that “frequently a Prot- 
estant minister does not have a ¢thurch 
at the moment or is willing to go on 
a vacation for about three years,” when 


the War Department makes a request 
for chaplains. 


The General Commission termed 
these alleged remarks as “‘highly offen- 
sive and prejudicial to the service of 
the Protestant chaplains since Prot- 
estants are asked to provide 68 per cent 
of all chaplains.” 

“General Vaughn has done a great 
disservice to thousands of his fellow 
officers,’’ the commission said. ‘‘Chap- 
laing who have made great sacrifices 
and won imperishable honor are deeply 
insulted. The brave deeds of the scores 

* of chaplains who have given their iives, 
suffered wounds and imprisonment, re- 
fute the slur gratuitously cast by this 
officer whose special assignment gives 
his word added sting.” 


Church Now Has Its 
Greatest Opportunity 
Says USA Moderator 


Failure to Act Will Be Breaking 


Faith According to Dr. Lampe 


Atlantic City, N. J. (RNS)—‘The 
church today has the greatest oppor- 
tunity since the time of the Apostle 
Paul, and if it does not act it will be 
breaking faith with 
those who died for 
world peace,” Wil- 
liam B. Lampe, of 
St. Louis, Mo., 
moderator of the 
General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, de- 
clared in address- 
ing the New Jersey 
Synod here. 





Dr. Lampe 

Because there is freedom of speech 
in America, it is time for the church 
to speak out while it is cheap to speak, 
he said. 


“The trouble is that today we have 
a cheap idea of the church. People 
think that they can be good Chris- 
tians without being good churchmen. 
It just can’t be done,’”’ he added, 

Dr. Lampe declared that the church 
had been vindicated in at least three 
phases of its program. 

“The message of one God has been 
recognized,” he said. ‘‘What the world 


needs today is not better laws but better 


men. No United Nations can bring 
world peace until man has a longing 
for peace in his heart. 

“Christian education has been recog- 
nized. Character training has become 
basic in education. 

“World brotherhood has been recog- 
nized, and if you doubt the worth of 
our foreign missions, ask some of the 
boys who have been in the four corners 
of the world.” 


Pope Pius Tells Americans 
Economic Problems Need Religion 


Rome (RNS, By Wireless)—-The 
seven-man Special Committee for Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, now 
touring Europe, was received in au- 
dience by Pope Pius XII, who warned 
the legislators that economic problems 
“cannot be adequately solved without 
the help of religion.”” The group was 
headed by Representative William D. 
Colmer (D., Miss.), chairman. 
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“There is hope,” the Pontiff asserted, 
“that the difficult problems of practical 
economics can be solved, as, fortunately, 
high-minded statesmen and conscien- 
tious heads of labor realize more and 
more clearly that those problems can- 
not be adequately solved without the 
help of religion, without which human 
rights and human obligations have only 
insecure and shifting bases.’’ 


N. C. Moderator Wants Year of 
‘‘Just Loving’’ By Presbyterians 

After the Synod of North Carolina, 
meeting at Davidson College, had 
elected John A. Redhead, of Greens- 
boro, moderator, it settled back to listen 
politely to a sermon on “Christ’s New 
Commandment of Love,” preached by 
the retiring moderator, Henry R. Mac- 
Fadyen, of Pinetops. The audience was 
soon bestirred, however, when the 
preacher asked why, with our Chapel 
Years, our Evangelistic Years, we 
couldn’t have a year of “just loving.” 
“Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing,’’ he 
said, “if for the first time in history 
the world would say, ‘See how these 
Presbyterians love one another!’ ’’ Then 
turning to the unlovely picture of doc- 
trinal disputes he declared that even in 
reviewing a book in our church a man 
must take pains to disassociate himself 
with most of the opinions of the author 
lest he “be blasted for heresy from 
Maryland to Texas. “And,” said he, 
“I’m still talking about love.” There 
was a considerable buzz after the bene- 
diction. 


Concern for Japanese Christians 


It was not without reason that it was 
the ex-moderator who led the synod in 
a practical expression of Christian love 
in endorsing the building and main- 
taining of a kindly home for aged Pres- 
byterians. Along with love for our own 
aged, the synod also expressed concern 
and love for our Christian brethren in 
Japan in a resolution introduced by 
W. Taliaferro Thompson. 

The appeals, statistics, and resolu- 
tions that must concern any church 
court were clothed in living flesh and 
blood when the synod began each morn- 
ing’s session by considering the most 
powerful motives that lead men to work 
for Christ. Carl R. Pritchett, minister 
of the Davidson Church, was the 
speaker. The two supreme motives for 
Christian service, with which he con- 
fronted his hearers, are summed up in 
two phrases in the fifth chapter of II 
Corinthians: ‘‘the terror of the Lord,” 
and “the love of Christ.” 


Aggressive Educational Program 


Admittedly one of the soundest jobs 
in the synod is being done by the per- 
manent committee on educational in- 
stitutions under the leadership of 
James A. Jones, of Charlotte. Its work 
in bringing about a united front in 
Presbyterian education is already bear- 
ing noticeable fruit. Price H. Gwynn, 
full-time director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the synod, spoke of his first 

year’s work before an audience which 
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included the Davidson student body. 
Reviewing his survey of synod’s schools 
and colleges he noted much cause for 
encouragement, but he was forced to re- 
mind his hearers that less than 10 per 
cent of our schools’ support comes from 
the church as such. In making this 
statement he pointed out what remains 
to be done, Dr. Gwynn said, ‘“‘People 
still believe that Presbyterians have the 
ducational ‘know-how.’ We've fooled 
them so far.’’ Synod endorsed Pres- 
byterian Junior College’s drive for 
$100,000 for endowment and equip- 
ment. 

One of the leaders in constructive un- 
derstanding of the Negro in the South 
is Ex-Governor J. M. Broughton, of 
North Carolina. During his administra- 
tion the state took the forward step of 
equalizing the pay of white and Negro 
teachers. At present Mr. Broughton 
serves as vice-president of the national 
campaign for allied Negro colleges. His 
address to synod on “The Church and 
the Race Problem’’ was marked with 
that kind of realism which characterizes 
the approach of men like Virginius Dab- 
ney, of Richmond’s ‘‘Times-Dispatch.”’ 
He declared that our efforts as a church 
ought to be put into a continuing pro- 
gram of educating our members in the 
dignity of every man, support of Negro 
education, and the launching of a more 
adequate program of Negro health and 
housing. Friends of the Negro should 
not stumble at the lack of sensational- 
ism in the ex-governor’s approach to the 
problem. 


200 at Pre-Synod Conference 


For eight years the North Carolina 
Synod has held a conference on home 
missions before the official opening of 
the annual meeting of the church court. 
This year’s attendance was the largest 
on record—200—and discussions of 
practical plans in evangelism and church 
extension were thoroughly participated 
in both by ministers and by laymen. 

The item which probably ranked first 
in individual reporting of the synod 
was the venison banquet enjoyed on 
the first night of the gathering. This 
highlight of the more earthy part of 
synod was made possible by Ex-Gover- 


DID YOU KNOW 


—that the Assembly causes of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, received in 
proportion to their askings last year 
as follows: 








Foreign Missions ........ 
Assembly’s Home Missions 
Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief 
Religious Education and 
Publication 134.30% 
Assembly’s Training School 108.18% 
Bible Cause ............ 106.70% 


108.22% 
86.03 % 


125.68 % 





By R.L. ST. CLAIR ° 
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nor Cameron Morrison, who sent ten 
deer. 
J. M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids. 


Arkansas College to Benefit 
By Five-Year Program in Synod 


With a five-year program for the 
strengthening and enlargement of 
Arkansas College, the synod’s one edu- 
eational institution and the oldest 
chartered college in the state, Pres- 
byterians are now looking toward a 
$500,000 goal for endowment and a 
$250,000 building program. A third 
phase of the program calls for an in- 
crease in funds for the operation of the 
college. At its recent meeting at the 
Second church, Little Rock, the synod 
voted its enthusiastic and unanimous 
approval of this enterprise. The debt 
which has cramped the college for many 
years was paid in full last April 1. 

R. D. Adams, pastor of Little Rock’s 
First church, was named moderator of 
the synod which met at the same time 
that the Synodical Auxiliary was in ses- 
sion at the nearby Pulaski Heights 
church. Some sessions were held to- 
gether. 

The synod’s meeting was featured by 
tributes to W. Moore Scott who, during 
27 years, has served as superintendent 
of home missions and evangelism and 
has recently been succeeded by A. F. 
Fogartie. A purse containing a gen- 
erous gift of money was presented to 
Dr. Scott by the synod as an expression 
of deep gratitude for long and effective 
service. The synod purchased the prop- 
erty at 2100 State Street in Little Rock 
for the home of Dr. Fogartie and his 
family. His office will also be located 
there. 

In the report of the retiring super- 
intendent, one item, among others, 
which gave the synod particular con- 
cern indicated that 22 counties in 
Arkansas with a population of 344,983 
have no Presbyterian church, US, with- 
ing their boundaries. In seven counties 
with a population total of 99,470 there 
is no Presbyterian church of any kind— 
US, USA, ARP or Cumberland. 

Forward strides are being taken in 
the synod’s religious education program 
under the leadership of Elder C. W. 
Pittinger, of Jonesboro, and Regional 
Director John J. Hays. Miss Lassie 
Youmans, student worker for’ the 
Fayetteville church in relation to the 
University of Arkansas, will assist with 
student work on other college campuses 
in the state. 

WALKER B. HEALY. 

Hot Springs. 


Presbytery of ARP Church 
Approves Hymn Singing 

The Associate Reformed Presbytery 
“meeting recently near Charlotte, N. C., 
broke a long standing tradition when 
it recorded, after much discussion, its 
approval of hymn singing in _ its 
churches. The denomination has always 
been famous for its stoutly held Psalm- 
singing. 
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A Message to the Church 


On World Order Sunday, November 11, 1945 
From the Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Social and Moral Wel fare* 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1945, in response to an 
T overture from East Hanover Presbytery, empowered 
its Permanent Committee on Social and Moral Wel- 
fare ‘‘to act and speak in its own name as a Committee on a 
Christian Peace.”’ It is the conviction of the committee that 
the time has come when it should so speak. The fact that 
Sunday, November 11, is to be widely observed throughout 
the Christian Church as World Order Sunday affords a 
natural occasion for the minds and hearts of our people 
to be turning toward the question of our responsibility for 
the establishment of a just peace. Apart from the ob- 
servance of any day, however, the very nature of these 
times is such as to lay this subject upon the conscience of 
every thoughtful Christian. 


General MacArthur's Warning 


It is an interesting fact that no man has spoken with 
more spiritual insight concerning the critical nature of the 
decisions our people must make than General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The message which he delivered with the whole 
world as his audience at the time of the Japanese sur- 
render must not be forgotten. Coming from such a source, 
the truths which he emphasized cannot be considered as the 
expression of an impractical idealist, an alarmist, or a 
dreamer. We would quote his words in the assurance that 
their truth will be ignored only at the cost of disaster: 


A new era is upon us. Even the lesson of victory itself 
brings with it profound concern, both for our future security 
and the survival of civilization. The destructiveness of the 
war potential, through progressive advances in scientific dis- 
covery, has in fact now reached a point which revises the 
traditional concept of war. 

Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. Various 
methods through the ages have been attempted to devise an 
international process to prevent or settle disputes between 
nations. From the very start, workable methods were found 
insofar as individual citizens were concerned, but the me- 
chanics of an instrumentality of larger international scope 
have never been successful. 

Military alliance, balances of power, leagues of nations, all 
in turn failed, leaving the only path to be by way of the 
erucible of war. 

The utter destructiveness of war now blots out this alter- 
native. We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system, Armageddon will be 
at our door. 

The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of human character that will 
synchronize with our almost matchless advance in science, art, 
literature and all material and cultural developments of the 
past two thousand years. It must be of the spirit if we are 
to save the flesh. 


Surely General MacArthur did not speak too strongly 
concerning our crisis. Despite that fact, there is but little 
evidence that the nations are making any real progress 
toward the establishment of peace. There is little more 
indication that our own people are aware of the necessity 
for determined and unselfish leadership on our part. Never 
was it more true than it is now in the life of nations that 
“he that saveth his life shall lose it.’’ Unless the great 
powers can learn to put the law of God and the good of 
mankind above their selfish interests, we shall all go down 
together. 


International Control of Atomic Power 


Upon America, as the nation which for the moment 
holds the secret of the atomic bomb, and which first loosed 
this weapon on the world, there rests a tremendous re- 


*This. message was prepared by President J. McDowell 
Richards, of Columbia Theological Seminary, at the request 
of the committee 


sponsibility. There seems to be agreement among scientists 
that the secrets of this bomb cannot long be kept, and that 
within a few years at most other nations will possess the 
same weapon. The possibilities of destruction in a new 
war, which would assuredly come without warning, are too 
frightful to contemplate. If the nations continue to live 
in that enmity, distrust, and fear of one another which 
has characterized their past and present relationship, such 
a war, beginning in a manner that will make Pearl Harbor 
seem chivalrous by comparison, would seem to be inevitable. 
Our own nation must take the lead in seeking to establish 
some effective form of international control for this deadly 
device, and in determining to use it 2s an instrument for 
the preservation of peace rather than the making of war. 
Our time is short at best. 

The apparent failure of the recent conference of the 
foreign ministers in London, gives reason for grave con- 
cern, but that failure need not be permanent. An even more 
disquieting sign is found in the complacency and lassitude 
of the American people, now that open hostilities have 
ceased. Apparently we are far more concerned with the 
enjoyment of material comforts and pleasures in the im- 
mediate present that we are with what may happen to any- 
one else today, or to Ourselves tomorrow. At least one 
competent observer of our national life has written recently 
that “public opinion today as reflected in Congress is just 
about as isolationist minded as it was in 1920.’’ Certainly 
there has been no great quickening of spiritual and religious 
life among our people as a result of the tragedy through 
which we have passed. In the midst of the destruction 
which war has brought to so large a part of the world, we 
still do not heed the voice of Him who says, ‘‘Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 


The World’s Desperate Need 


The suffering of the world in which we live is still too 
great for the human mind to comprehend. The following 
description of conditions in the Russian occupied area of 
Germany during last August comes from a source of unim- 
peachable integrity: 


F The distress that passes every day through our of- 
fice, and which we witness on every road and square of Ger- 
many is beyond words. I have known the sufferings of the 
Jews, and T have borne the tortures of a concentration camp; 
but what takes place before our eyes at the present moment 
surpasses everything of the past. I think of those, for in- 
stance, who take their lives. Thousands of bodies are dan- 
gling from the trees around Berlin, and nobody takes even 
the trouble of cutting them off. Thousands of corpses float in 
the Oder and Elbe rivers down to the ocean; nobody cares. 
Thousands and tens of thousands perish of hunger and ex- 
haustion by the roadside; other thousands do not know where 
in the world they will ever find a home again 


The fact that conditions in the British and American occu- 
pied areas are also highly distressing is indicated by the 
statements of our own military authorities. It has been 
widely reported in our press recently that graves are already 
being prepared in Berlin for many thousands who are ex- 
pected to die of malnutrition this winter. Perhaps some 
of these can yet be saved if our Nation will act promptly. 
Never has the scriptural injunction, “If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him,’”’ had clearer application than it has now in 
Germany and in Japan. 

The plight of millions of our fellow-men today; the pos- 
sibility of even greater tragedy tomorrow—these are facts 
which as Christians we cannot ignore. Surely there is a 
divine imperative for us to support every effort which can 
be made to minister to the physical needs of suffering men, 
regardless of their race or nationality. It is also of utmost 
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importance that we support those of our national leaders 
who are attempting to reach Christian solutions of our 
problems, and that we combat tendencies toward isolation- 
ism by seeking to arouse an enlightened public opinion. 
Above all, this is a time for earnest prayer and for a con- 
stant proclamation of the gospel of Christ both at home 
and abroad. 
Peace Can Be Built 

There is no reason for despair. A great forward step 
was taken in the framing of the Charter of the United 
Nations at San Francisco. That charter has been over- 
whelmingly ratified by our Senate and accepted by most of 
the world’s other nations. Upon the framework of that 
charter the structure of a lasting peace can be built, under 
the blessing of God. Let us do all that is in our power 
to further that work. 

Perhaps no one has better stated the task before us 
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and our statesmen than did the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
while serving as Acting Secretary of State. We would con- 
clude our own appeal by quoting his remarks at a service 
held last summer in the Washington Cathedral: 

For man cannot build a lasting peace by material means 
alone. But, if he has faith and draws on the spiritual help 
from God which has been promised to those who believe, man 
can do what to the unbeliever is impossible. 

Let us therefore pray, in our churches and in our homes, 
today and in the days to come, for our representatives and 
for the representatives of many peoples as they embark . 
upon the great undertaking which can, with God’s help, de- 
liver mankind from the scourge of war. And as we pray let 
us be of good courage and high hope, remembering Christ's 
words: 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you. 

“For everyone that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be pened.” 


Critics of Recent Article on ‘‘Liturgy’s Lure’’ Stress Traditions and Theology 


Which Stem from Calvin and John Knox As Against Puritan Influence* 


The Other Side of the Liturgy Question 


Points to Reformed Standards 


I am indebted to Chaplain Stroup for his article on ‘‘The 
Fatal Lure of Liturgy.”’ First I am grateful for the truth 


it points up and sharpens: ‘We need reality; not form but- 


substance.””’ Our worship must be real and true, without 
sham or pretense of any kind. Those who would improve 
our common worship must do more than add icing to gin- 
gerbread. Let us not fool ourselves, “God . knoweth 
the secrets of the heart.”’ 

I am also grateful for the untruth it lays bare, for the 
heresy—judging by Protestant and especially Reformed 
standards—that underlies it and sometimes protrudes like 
sharp, jagged shale. As for example, where it reads, ‘‘For 
us the bread and wine are only symbols.” And again, in 
contrasting our faith with the Roman Catholic, where it 
asserts, ‘“‘There upon the altar is . . the empty pretense 
of a symbol.” The article, in its sacramental doctrine, is 
very far removed from the Reformed faith and heritage. 
It is equally at variance with the Methodist standards and 
with those of the entire Protestant centre. 


From Calvin's “Institutes” 


We would do well to dust off the copies of the catechism 
and likewise the Institutes of John Calvin. Any of the 
standard Reformed catechisms or confessions will do. The 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly informs us 
that: 


“A sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by 
Christ, wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the bene- 
fits of the new covenant are represented, sealed, and 
applied to believers.” 


More to the point is the Scot’s Confession of 1560: 


“We utterly damne the vanity of they that affirm 
sacraments to be nothing ellis but naked and baire 
signs.” 


Add to the above the word of John Calvin in the 
Ordonnances of 1537: 


“It were much to be desired that the administra- 
tion of Jesus Christ's holy Supper should take place 
at least every Sunday.” 


And again in the Institutes: 


“In his sacred supper he commands me under the 
symbols of bread and wine, to take and eat, and drink, 


*In our October 1 issue we published ‘“‘The. Fatal Lure 
of Liturgy” by Russell C. Stroup. This week we present 
the other side of the question, using only a portion of the 
replies which have come to us. 


his body and blood. I doubt not that he truly presents 
and that I receive them.”’ 


The faith of our fathers gives the lie to the babble 
that our altars confront us with only ‘‘the empty pretense 
of a symbol.’’ 

With a theology so humanistic and secular underlying it, 
we are not surprised to find the article bringing forth fruit 
after its kind. It exalts individualistic prayer as over 
against common or congregational prayer; it cries out 
against “‘general confessions” of sin, and confessions of 
faith through the historic creeds; it violates the Christian 
community, the Church; and it makes light of the priestly 
function of the ministry. 


Altar and Lord’s Table Are the Same 


Much of the froth that it puts forth in disparagement 
of ‘‘the return to the altar’ is based upon the false assump- 
tion that an altar is one thing and the Lord’s Table another. 
This is not true. Our able Huguenot historian, Matthieu 
de L’Arroque, tells us: 


“It is certain there is nothing more frequent in the 
writings of the Fathers than the name altar, to desig- 
nate the place of consecration and of celebrating the 
Eucharist. . Since which time the ancient doctors 
have frequently used that manner of speech; and as 
they frequently spake of the altar, so they commonly 
spake of the table there being nothing more 
frequent in the monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity 
than the terms of altar and of table, to signify one 
and the same thing.’’— (The History of the Eucharist.) 


When, therefore, the altar is deprecated, the Lord’s Table 
is also deprecated, and he is hurt who at the Table speaks 
to us, ‘‘This do in remembrance of me.” 

May I, in conclusion, suggest that it would do well for 
us who write about the liturgy to be sure of the definition 
of our terms, lest we injure our brethren and darken our 
own minds with confusion. The word liturgy has two basic 
definitions. Its primary and more inclusive meaning is that 
of a public service. According to this definition any service 
of public worship is a liturgical service whether it be high 
or low, fixed or flexible, ornate or simple. Public worship 
on the part of a congregation, any congregation, is liturgi- 
cal worship. Its secondary and more restrictive definition 
confines it to the service of Holy Communion. According 
to this definition we make use of the liturgy whenever we 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper. Considered historically the two 
definitions are in substantial agreement inasmuch as for 
centuries Christian worship on the Lord’s Day was that of 
the Lord’s Supper. Whether, therefore, we think of the 
liturgy as the pattern of common, democratic, congre- 
gational worship, or as the pattern of worship when the 
Lord’s Supper is celebrated, it is difficult to put one’s finger 
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upon the fatal lure of liturgy. Yes, even in our church 
papers we need articles that come to grips with reality— 
“not form but substance.” 
SCOTT FRANCIS BRENNER.* 
St. Paul’s Memorial Reformed Church, Reading, Pa. 





*Author of the recent Macmillan book, ‘“‘The Way of 
Worship.” 


Liturgics As An Ally 


The article by Chaplain Stroup is one likely to produce 
some fine writing refuting much of its contents. Until some 
of that fine writing appears, the writer can only say that 
nothing he has seen in the religious press for several years 
has left him so heart-sick. 

Chaplain Stroup has an excellent thesis in that ritual 
that is meaningless is not only worthless, but evil. But 
from that: premise, he would have us believe that because 
to many it is meaningless, it should be forsaken and con- 
demned. 


The Bible’s True Centrality 


A knowledge of liturgies is desirable. It is so because 
of what it has done and can do. Chaplain Stroup ad- 
mits the barrenness of some of our houses of worship, and 
of some of that which passes for worship. He cries for the 
centrality of the Bible. This last should have its test more 
in its use, application, and its total effect than upon the 
mere place in the church of a copy of the Word. A school- 
mate of mine always packed his Bible in the center of the 
top of his trunk when he left for school or home. It was 
always upon his study table in plain view. If he ever did 
anything else with it, none was able to name the occasion. 
It was central in place, but not in his life and action. If 
anyone will compare the use of the scriptures in, say, an 
Anglican service, and one of our own, he will find that all of 
scriptures find more use in a given month than is the prac- 
tice with us in perhaps a year. Its hymnody, and other 
parts of the musical service, in an Episcopal church, or a 
Lutheran one, with regard to centrality of scripture will put 
us to shame any Sunday. 

Not long ago I was the preacher at a union service in the 
largest Protestant church in a certain city. The pulpit, 
where stood a man, was central, indeed, but there was not 
even a copy of the Word in the building, and the host 
minister had to go to his study for a copy for the reading 
of a scripture lesson. 

Not long after, he dropped into an Episcopal service, in 
which an altar in remembrance of One who died for men 
was central, One who died long before any church council 
had decreed under God what really was the Bible. He heard 
the Commandments, the summary of the Law by our Lord, 
a passage from the Epistles, one from the Gospel, the 
Words of Institution from scriptures, and various other 
scriptural references. The same year he attended a com- 
munion at one of our synods where not even the words 
of institution demanded in our Directory were used. By 
any test free of hypocrisy or ignorance, where was the 
Bible central? 


We Have a Heritage 


Then, too, the study and application of liturgics should 
become genuinely meaningful because these things are a 
part of our own heritage. We Presbyterians venerate the 
wisdom and theology of Calvin. Why should we be so 
ignorant and heedless of some of his acts? Only the politi- 
cal consistory at Geneva kept him from having the com- 
munion the principal service each Sunday. Even so, it was 
held monthly. He always used the Strasbourg liturgy, as 
did John Knox, a copy of which will be found in any good 
theological library. How seldom do we ever hear anything 
about this in our instruction in church history! This serv- 
ice permitted some extemporaneous prayer, but it called for 
much of the worth of the ages. It was a part of the heart 
and soul of Calvin and Knox, and deserves a better fate than 
the iconoclasts have allowed it. By the way, its rubric 
allowed that which seemed not at all out of place to Calvin, 
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a turning from the altar to the people to pronounce the 
scriptural absolution. A study of church history will show 
that our lack of soundness in practice dates not from the 
greater wisdom of the early reformers, Calvin and Knox 
included, but from English Puritans, and congregational- 
ism. Calvinistic theology made sturdy men and women, 
and the practice of Calvinistic worship would have made 
even better ones. 

Now let us look at some of the statements made in 
Chaplain Stroup’s article. . . He seems greatly offended 
that the clergyman had his back resolutely to the people 
in prayer. Perhaps it would have been better if he faced 
the congregation. So did the Pharisees of old and for their 
entertainment of the people, they had their reward. What 
is the point? My dear elder arises in prayer meeting, and 
identifying himself with his people, by facing as they do, 
he prays mightily to God. That is the very significance of 
praying, facing as do the people. Why don’t we see this 
simple fact? I believe Chaplain Stroup is struggling for 
effect when he makes plural all the things done, “‘introits, 
creeds, confessions, assurances of pardon.” One each of 
those was done. What is an introit but (usually) a fifty- 
cent word for a scriptural ‘‘Call to Worship’? Why have 
we become so convinced that sin is not deadly that it is not 
necessary to confess it? If scripture is filled with assur- 
ances of pardon, why should we deny their use? 


John Knox’s Liturgy 


It is perfectly true that John Knox set Scotland aflame 
through preaching, but remember he had as his ally the 
Strasbourg liturgy, which puts us to shame for our own 
poverty. Wesley did much for England, but a comparison 
of the state of the English Church between Wesley and the 
Tractarians, with the period after 1845, will show the 
Church of England came into its true blessing and growth 
after Pusey, not Wesley, and it is the scandal of loose teach- 
ing of history that much of the social reform in Britain at- 
tributed to Wesley came only after the great revival of the 
Tractarians. 

Chaplain Stroup is right in his evaluation of the need 
of better understanding of the worship part of our services. 
What Presbyterian minister has not heard those of his flock 
say that though they missed the “preliminaries” they made 
it to “‘preaching’’? His house should be a house of prayer— 
as well as of preaching. 

Chaplain Stroup tells us, ‘‘How difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, it is to give to oft-repeated words reality or signifi- 
cance.’’ He cites the Lord’s Prayer as an example. Is there 
no significance in the fact that one is pricked from time 
to time to turn to this old friend for a deeper understand- 
ing? Of course there is. I saw the little boy in the church at 
the time of his mother’s funeral. The prayerbook was open 
before him. Orphaned and miserable, he knew here was the 
old friend. He knew what was going to happen, and had 
his comfort in anticipation, security, and experience. Then 
I saw another boy at his mother’s funeral. No old friend, 
he did not know for sure what the minister might do or say. 
Those oft-repeated words were meaningful to strength in 
time of sorrow to one, and the other had to trust to the 
good sense or the bad taste of the minister. A good, elect 
Presbyterian lady in Virginia once told me of the great 
satisfaction she had at the glory of the conclusion of a 
service in which the Prayer of St. Chrysostom was used. 
I never denied it to her thereafter. I am glad it is in the 
little Hymnal of Christian Worship. It always closes Morn- 
ing Prayer in all the Anglican bodies. 


‘“Watered-down Presbyterianism” 


“For us the bread and wine are only symbols,” we read. 
Dr. Hromadka must be right when he observes that in much 
of American watered-down Presbyterianism there is a 
Zwinglian theology of the Lord’s Supper, not a Calvinistic 
theology. 

Let us study liturgics as an ally, which it is, and not 
cast it away because we know so little of its worth now, 
or of our historical heritage. 


PAUL C. DICKENSON. 
Palmetto, Fla. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Church and World Order 


What can the church do toward the 
establishment of abiding world peace? 

We all agree that this is a very im- 
portant question. President Truman, 
General Eisenhower, General Mac- 
Arthur and General Marshall have all 
warned us that civilization cannot en- 
dure another war. 


Scientists tell us that we have en- 
tered a new age, the age of atomic 
power. One atomic bomb destroyed 
Hiroshima; a second destroyed Naga- 
saki; according to General Marshall ten 
of these bombs could completely de- 
stroy New York City. The scientists 
who developed the atomic bomb tell us 
that this is just the beginning; in a 
few years we shall have more bombs, 
bigger bombs, and more efficient bombs. 
These bombs, they say, will be able to 
annihilate in two or three days the mass 
of a nation’s war power, the mass of 
its industrial production, and the mass 
of its population; dropped by pilotless 
airplanes they can accomplish this re- 
sult within a very few hours. These 
scientists insist that the secret cannot 
be kept by the United States for more 
than three or four years; that the secret 


of the atomic bomb is in fact well 
known already; it is merely a question 
of developing the technique for its pro- 
duction, and this is only a question 
of time. They also remind us over and 
over again that there is no possible de- 
fense against the atomic bomb except 
for one nation to drop its bombs before 
the enemy drops his. 

The question of world order then is 
no academic question, but an urgent one 
which we neglect at our own peril. It 
is not a simple one. Christians must 
be concerned with the political bases 
of world order, with the economic bases 
of world order, and with the social 
bases of world order, as well as the 
spiritual bases of world order. In this 
series of editorials we shall confine our- 
selves to one aspect of the question 
only: What Can the Church Do To- 
ward the Establishment of World 
Order? In succeeding weeks we shall 
present a six point program—six things 
which the church can and must do, if it 
is to play its part in the accomplish- 
ment of this important end. 


No Spiritual Rickets 


What shall churches, now planning 
great building or expansion programs, 
do about ‘‘outside appeals’? which come 
to them? Their answer to this ques- 
tion may determine much of the spirit- 
ual development of their own members, 

Just now we are thinking of the 
Home Missions Emergency Fund with 
perhaps an even greater challenge, now 
that the war is over. In almost every 
synod campaigns are seeking large and 
necessary sums for the church’s schools, 
colleges and seminaries. There, also, 
is the cry of suffering humanity in Eu- 
rope and Asia—an appeal which we 
neglect to our shame and at our peril. 

Some churches, in the past, have al- 
lowed their people to face and to meet 
local needs first, before being led to give 
sacrifically to benevolences. They have 
seemed to count ‘benevolence’? as an 
elective. 





Others have been wiser, and, 
shall we say, more Christian. The meet- 
ing of their own needs has been delayed 
or has been spread over a longer period 
of time in order that they may join in 
the church’s totai effort. These are un- 
willing to leave the vitamin of sacrifi- 
cial benevolence out of the diet of their 
own members lest incurable cases of 
spiritual rickets be developed. 


First Step in Public Relations 


There are few things that can be re- 
quired of people or organizations or 
agencies in our church, but here is one 
that should be if it could: That every 
piece of printed matter relating to any 
church or church court or institution or 
ageney should be sent to two places 
(or five)—the Historical Foundation 
library at Montreat and also to the four 
theological eseminary libraries. 

Many people do not understand these 
great libraries for what they are. They 
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are not simply repositories for great 
books; they are workshops. They offer 
not only the wisdom of the ages and of 
the age but they also provide current 
information about causes and move- 
ments. Many students are concerned 
about these affairs now or, at some time 
in the future, they will be seeking the 
very sort of information which some 
of these pamphlets, booklets, sermons 
or whatnot carry. Mailing lists should 
be enlarged to include these libraries. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
has enlisted a splendid response on the 
part of individuals, churches and 
agencies in being included on their mail- 
ing lists. We want to receive infor- 
mation—pamphlets, minutes, reports, 
etc.—from all the church courts and 
related agencies, the  presbyterials, 
synodicals. We seek printed bulletins 
and papers from church institutions of 
all kinds. We should like to be on the 
mailing list of local churches in order 
to receive sermons and pamphlets which 
are sent to the members. And, in order 
to use a possible advance news item 
when something is particularly news- 
worthy, we should like to have these 
well before the general distribution. 
The constant cooperation of many 
people who understand this as a first 
and simple step in good ‘“‘publie re- 
lations’ is deeply appreciated. 


Learning the Hard Way 


John Calvin was not only a great 
theologian, he was also a great prac- 
tical reformer. His work in Geneva 
showed that he believed in applying the 
gospel to the needs of the community. 

Martin Luther on the other hand was 
a great Reformer but he stood aloof 
from the application of his doctrine to 
social and moral issues. That attitude 
became traditional in the Lutheran 
Church in Germany. 

In the interview that Chaplain Ben 
Lacy Rose had with Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, as published in THE OUT- 
LOOK for Oct, 1, this question and an- 
swer is most significant. 

Question by Chaplain Rose: “Do you 
think the influence of the church in 
postwar Germany will differ at all from 
the influence of the church in pre-war 
Germany?” 

Answer by Pastor Niemoller: “Yes, 
the church has learned by now that she 
holds a responsibility for publie life, 
a responsibility which she has not seen 
before. It das due to this blindness 
(beside other reasons) that the church 
did not speak as loudly and as clearly 
as she should have done. For the 
church saw very well to what end Hit- 
ler was leading the German nation, but 
she remained silent because she thought 
that it was not her job or her duty to 
meddle with politics, which certainly 
was an error and a disastrous one. I 
believe this will never happen again.” 

There it is at long last. But it was 
learned the hard way. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 
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WHY NOT HAVE FAMILY PRAYERS? 


Some Excuses Examined 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Your sincere faith, a faith which 
dwelt first in your grandmother Lois 
and your mother Eunice.” II Timothy 
1:5 (Moffatt). 


OST CHURCH-GOING FAMILIES 

in America do not have family 

worship, more’s the pity. Why 
not? The same excuses keep’ coming up 
over and over again. 

“The church gives us_ religion 
enough.” No, it doesn’t and it never 
did. Not the church you mean, any- 
how. What you mean is that going 
to church once on Sunday is a heavy 
enough dose of religion to last a week, 
and you don’t need to be reminded of 
it at home. This is not the fact, and 
it is no reflection on the church or on 
ministers to say so. Any pastor will 
tell you the same thing: that without 
the constant backing of the Christian 
home, all the church says falls on deaf- 
ened ears. Would you think that a 
child who hears correct grammar for 
one hour each week and never hears 
English spoken correctly at home, 
would acquire enough grammar to make 
him talk like an educated man? Would 
you think that a school-boy who had 
one science lecture a week, and lived 
in a den of superstition the rest of the 
time, would have enough science to 
make him an intelligent citizen of the 
atomic age? Of course not. And a 
child who (maybe) gets an hour of re- 
‘igion once a week, by ear, and never 
hears it mentioned again till next Sun- 
day, is not going to get “enough re- 
“gion” to be of any help when the real 
struggles come. 

“We haven't time.” Oh, go on—you 
have 24 hours, and that is precisely 
what every one has, even the people 
who have family prayers. You have 
time to do everything you really think 
is important. If you once felt the im- 
portance of worshipping God together 
as a family you would make a place for 
it in your schedule even if you had to 
get up ten minutes earlier to do it 
You have time for it—if you want it. 

“I feel like a hypocrite leading family 
prayers—my family knows me_ too 
well.””, Maybe so. If you do feel like a 
hypocrite, though, there is some hope 
for you. If you would lead family 
prayers it might help you to get rid of 
the attitudes or the habits which you 
realize so keenly are inconsistent with 
prayers and the profession of Christian 
religion. As long as you don’t have to 
call attention to the fact that you are a 
Christian you can feel pretty safe; the 
children were not even born when you 
joined the church. They won’t notice 
any contrast between your profession 
and your practice if you don’t make any 
profession. But every occasion of family 


worship is a united confession and pro- 
fession of faith; no wonder you feel 
uncomfortable. Fine; that is good for 
you. Maybe family prayers are pre- 
cisely what you need to bring you out 
of your slovenly, low-grade ‘‘Chris- 
tianity’’ and to remind you once again 
of your solemn promises when you 
joined the church of Christ. Family 
prayers, in short, may cure you of being 
a hypocrite. 

“It’s so old-fashioned having family 
prayers.” Yes, indeed. At least one 
may hope it is. If your mother and 
your grandmother held family worship, 
or your Covenanting ancestors, all the 
better. Family worship is indeed old- 
fashioned. It is as old as Abraham, 
at the very least. But so is sunshine, 
so is spring, so is love. When the sun 
rises you do not sneer because it has 
risen before. There is nothing original 
about the spring, but when the breeze 
grows warm and flowers deck the hills, 
you do not turn up your nose—‘Old 
stuff!’’ Love is as ancient as the Garden 
of Eden. But when the right young 
man says to the right girl, ‘‘I love you,” 
she doesn’t beg him to think of some- 
thing more up to date. Prayer is old- 
fashioned, and families are  old- 
fashioned, and so is family prayer, but 
as needful as the sunshine, as warm- 
ing as the spring, as beautiful as true 
love. All the best things are old- 
fashioned. 

“IT don’t know to do it.” Granted. 
But others do know how to do it. You 
have neighbors in the church who know 
how; ask them. Books have been writ- 
ten for the purpose; our Own Book of 
Common Worship, for example, has 
prayers all written out for you if you 
are a beginner. In this same series 
will be a short article suggesting some 
practical ways of starting. Your minis- 
ter will be happy to help you. You 
don’t know how but don’t you 
want to know how? Anything worth 
doing is worth learning. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Austin College Has Most Students 
At the Assembly's Training School 


More students are enrolled at the 
Assembly’s Training School in Rich- 
mond from Austin College for the cur- 
rent session than from any other col- 
lege. There are eight. New faculty mem- 
bers at the Sherman, Texas, institu- 
tion include R. S. MecCordock as pro- 
fessor of history and citizenship; Baily 
M. Wade, professor of psychology and 
education, and Henry Ludmer, profes- 
sor of economics and business adminis- 
tration. Dr. McCordock holds the 
Ph. D. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Wade’s degree is from Pea- 
body College, and Dr. Ludmer’s is from 
the University of Prague. All three 
have been in the service of the nation 
during the war. 





Southwestern Faculty Will Offer 
Lectures on “American Heritage”’ 


After the significant series of sixteen 
weekly lectures on the “Great Cen- 
turies’”’ last winter, the faculty of South- 
western in Memphis will offer this year 


another series of ten lectures on “Our 
American Heritage.”’ Last year’s lec- 
tures, according to present plans, will 
be published in abbreviated form. At- 
tendance upon the first series varied 
from 350 to 550, with 435 as the aver- 
age. 


Vital Statistics on Davidson 
Students Are Made Public 


In its present student hody of 315, 
Davidson College has 189 who indicate 
membership in the Presbyterian Church. 
Methodists follow with 56; Baptists, 
34. Only seven students claim no 
church membership. In the enlarging 
student body there are 204 freshmen; 
53 sophomores, 31 juniors, and 14 
seniors. Thirty vocations are preferred 
by these students, the five leading ones 
being, medicine, 55; the ministry, 46; 
business, 39; engineering, 22; law, 15. 
Seventeen states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and one foreign country are 
represented. Naturally, North Caro- 
lina leads with 194. English classes 
enroll the largest number of students— 
273, followed by Bible with 241, mathe- 
matics, 195; military science, 158. 
Spanish tops the foreign languages with 
109 students enrolled. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


RETIRED 


Robert Hill, pastor of the First 
church, Tyler, Texas, for the past 31 
years, has resigned and the church is 
planning to call a new pastor. Dr. 
Hill has been elected pastor emeritus. 

Herbert 8. Springall, for 19 years 
superintendent of home missions for 
Dallas Presbytery, has retired and will 
live at Kerrville, Texas. At the fall 
meeting of his presbytery an hour’s 
program gave testimony to his work 
and the high regard in which he is 
held. 

R. D. Campbell, Austin, has resigned 
from his position as superintendent of 
Mexican work in the Synod of Texas. 
Dr. Campbell has a record of 46 years 
of uninterrupted service with Mexican 
churches. Texas-Mexican Presbytery 
was organized in 1908 and since that 
time he has been the regularly recog- 
nized leader of that work. A succes- 
sor is being sought. 








CHANGES 


Charles M. Pratt, Williamsburg, Va., 
is to become pastor of the First church, 
Columbia, Mo., effective December 1. 

J. Calvin Reid, Columbus, Ga., has 
accepted a call to the Mt. Lebanon Pres- 
byterian Church (USA), Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and begins his new work early in No- 
vember. 

Lacy I. Moffett, missionary to China, 
for the past few years supply pastor 
of the First church, Lynchburg, Va., is 
to become pastor of the Danville, Ky., 
church. 

J. Harvey Glass, Bonham, Texas, has 
accepted a call to the Trinity church, 
Arlington, Va., and has begun his work 
in his new pastorate. 

F. W. Tyler, Commerce, Texas, is the 
new minister of Oakhurst church, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

John S. Ellis, Clarendon, Texas, is 
now mission pastor of the First church, 
Dallas. 

Gus J. Craven, former chaplain in 
the navy, has accepted a joint call to 
teach religious education in Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary and 
to serve as minister of education at the 
University church, Austin. He began 
his new work November 1. 

Frank 8S. Elvery, Douglas, Ga., has 
become executive secretary and central 
treasurer of Savannah Presbytery, be- 
ginning his work November 1. 


CHAPLAINS 

William H. McCorkle, Presbyterian, 
US, navy chaplain, has been called ‘‘The 
navy’s most decorated chaplain,” ac- 
cording to a recent issue of ‘Our Navy,” 
a@ service publication. Chaplain Mc- 
Corkle, now stationed at Annapolis, 
served overseas for 20 months with a 
combat Marine outfit. 
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Ben R. Lacy, Jr., eS Wellford, J. McDowell Richards, William V. Gardner, 
President. President of Board. President, President of Board. 
Union Theological Seminary. Columbia Theological Seminary. 


What Do You Know 


About Our Theological Seminaries? 


There are four of them—located at Richmond, Decatur, Louisville, and Austin. 


They are not private institutions—but part of the very life of our church—con- 
trolled by the various synods. 


They are all true to the Bible and to the standards of the Presbyterian Church. 


They are administered for the church by presidents, faculties and boards of con- 
trol who pledge their loyalty to the task. Too often we have failed to give to them 
our loyal support and co-operation. 


They are the West Points and‘ Annapolises of the church—training those who in turn will 
train others. Their product is needed in the world where confusion, hatred and strain pre- 
vail. After the first World War, John R. Mott declared: : 

‘In this time of world upheaval, and as we draw near to the period of world reconstruction, 
it is clear to me that there is no work more important than that of ensuring an able, well- 
educated leadership of the Christian forces.’’ After referring to the work of a theological 
seminary, he asks: ‘‘What wiser or more productive use of money could there be than relating 
it to such an institution?” 
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PRAYER, CO-OPERATION AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
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Louisville Theological Seminary, (1853), Louisville, Kentucky. 
Austin Theological Seminary, (1902), Austin, Texas. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Worshipping in the Church 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 11 
Isaiah 6:1-8; Ephesians 5:15-21 


Our lessons this quarter deal with 
“The Christian and His Relationships.” 
We have completed a brief series of 
three lessons on the home, and are in 
the midst now a similar series on the 
church. Our lesson last week was built 
around a Christian’s relations to his 
fellow-Christian (‘‘Fellowship in the 
Church”); our lesson next week will 
concern a Christian’s relations to non- 
Christians (‘“‘The Outreach of the 
Church’’). Our present lesson—the 
central lesson in the series—asks us to 
consider ‘““Worshipping in the Church,”’ 
one very important aspect of a Chris- 
tian’s relationship to God. Our lesson 
text presents two classic passages, one 
from the Old Testament, the other from 
the New, both of which illustrate the 
value of worship and set forth some 
of its essential ingredients. 


I. Isaiah’s Experience, 6:1-8 


It was in the year that King Uzziah 
died. He had been the strongest king 
Judah had known since the days of 
David and Solomon, bringing the king- 
dom to a higher pitch of prosperity and 
to a greater pinnacle of fame and 
power than it had known since the days 
of the division. 

When Uzziah died men’s minds were 
filled with anxious foreboding. There 
was no one strong enough to carry on 
his work and to save the nation from 
ever-increasing dangers within and 
without. To Isaiah and his contem- 
poraries it seemed as though one stage 
of Judah’s history had ended and an- 
other had begun. And so it had. As 
Franz Delitzsch says, “The national 
glory of Israel died out with King 
Uzziah and has never revived to this 
day.” 

It was in the year that King Uzziah 
died that Isaiah had his vision of the 
glory and power of God. The earthly 
king had passed away, but God was 
still upon his throne. 

The vision unrolled itself before 
Isaiah while he was worshipping in the 
temple. Perhaps: he was alone, or it 
may be he was one of a worshipping 
congregation. In either case he was 
thinking of the needs of his nation, 
agonizing in prayer before the altar. 


1. The Vision of God 


Suddenly in his mind’s eye, or in 
prophetic trance, Isaiah saw God seated 
as a King upon a throne which was 
suspended in mid air. The skirts of 
his vesture filled the whole temple space, 
and on these alone, not on the person 
of Jehovah, Isaiah allowed his eyes to 
rest. 

The seraphim (winged creatures, 
human, or partly human form) were 


standing about him in the attitude of 
service. “Their symbolic function in 
this vision is in the main obvious. They 
are the attendants of Jehovah’s court, 
or the ministers of his invisible sanc- 
tuary, perhaps guardians of the 
threshold, whose office was to repel in- 
truders or (as in vs. 6) to admit the 
initiated to the presence of deity; they 
reflect the glory of God and by their 
presence and actions suggest new and 
fuller conceptions of his ineffable 
majesty.”” We cannot be quite certain 
what impression the three pairs of 
wings were intended to convey. Prob- 
ably the sense is expressed by the old 
Jewish Targum: “With two he covered 
his face that he might not see; and 
with. two he covered his body that he 
might not be seen.” The third pair 
suggests perhaps his readiness to speed 
away in the service of the Lord. 

It is the words of the seraphim, how- 
ever, that gives us the point of the 
vision and the one dominant impression 
made upon Isaiah. The vision im- 
pressed him, and was intended to im- 
press him, with the holiness of God. 
“One cried unto another and said, Holy, 
holy, holy (repeated thrice for empha- 
sis) is Jehovah of Hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.’ 

The root idea in holiness is that of 
distance or separation. ‘As a predicate 
of deity it expresses first of all the 
awful contrast between the divine and 
the human and then those positive at- 
tributes of God which constitute true 
divinity and call for the religious sanc- 
tions of awe, reverence and adoration. 
What Isaiah here receives, therefore, is 
a new and overpowering impression of 
the supreme Godhead of Jehovah, the 
whole impact of the vision on his mind 
is concentrated in the word which he 
hears from the lips of the seraphim”’ 
Skinner). 

The word ‘holy’ conveys not only 
the idea of distance or separation, but 
also that of ethical perfection. As the 
seraphim called to one another the tem- 
ple rocked on its foundations and the 
house was filled with smoke. The rock- 
ing temple and the smoke symbolized 
the dark side of God’s self-manifesta- 
tion, the reaction of his holy nature 
against sin. It answered to the rising 
Consciousness of alienation and im- 
purity in the prophet’s mind, expressed 
in the next verse—the inevitable feel- 
ing that will come to any man who 
once realizes the true nature of God. 

Meanwhile we must not overlook the 
second line of the couplet: ‘‘Holy, holy, 
holy is Jehovah of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” As G. A. 
Smith says, “Glory is the correlative of 
holiness. 
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ness comes to expression. Glory is the 
expression of holiness, as beauty is the 
expression of health.’’ The seraphim 
contemplate the universal diffusion of 
this glory as a present fact; for us here 
on earth, however, it is an ideal yet to 
be realized. We must not forget that 
Jehovah of hosts is not the God of Israel 
alone, or the United States of America, 
but the Maker of heaven and earth, and 
not the victory of Israel alone, or the 
success of America is its glory, but the 
beauty, and the health, and the 
obedience of all the world. 


2. The Consciousness of Guilt 


The first element in Isaiah’s ex- 
perience was an overwhelming sense of 
God’s sovereignty, God’s majesty, im- 
plying God’s complete and utter moral 
purity. This awakened in its turn a 
deep consciousness of guilt. The 
prophet was overwhelmed by a sense 
of his own personal unworthiness and 
the unworthiness of his people. He 
felt that he was cut off by a spiritual 
defect from participation in the holy 
mystery which had been revealed to 
him. He could not join in the praises 
of the seraphim because of the un- 
cleanness of his lips, which was the im- 
purity of his whole nature concen- 
trated as it were in the organ of 
expression. The same vision which 
brought his own sin to light revealed 
to him also the sinfulness of the people 
among whom he dwelled. They, too, 
were a people of unclean lips, unworthy, 
therefore, to bear to take the holy name 
of Jehovah upon their lips. 


3. The Experience of Pardon and 
Purification 


Isaiah’s confession of his guilt led 
to a symbolic act of forgiveness. One 
of the seraphims took a live coal in his 
hands and touched it to Isaiah’s lips, 
saying at the same time, ‘“‘Thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin forgiven.” 
Fire is both a symbol of holiness and an 
agent of purification. Applied to 
Isaiah’s lips it signifies the removal from 
the prophet of all in him which is in- 
compatible with the holiness of Jehovah. 
The whole scene indicates the im- 
mediate response of God to the sense 
of guilt. As Douglas says: ‘There is 
always forgiveness for the man who 
cries out against his own sin. God 
cleanses our lips and our lives, not with 
a coal from aff the altar, but with the 
blood of Jesus Christ who perished on 
the cross.’”’ It is an act of free grace 
on the part of God, conditioned by no 
moral achievement, no offering or ritual 
presentation, except that described in 
the 51st Psalm, the sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite heart, which God, we are 
told, will not despise. 


4. The Call to Service 


The next step in order is the call. 
In order, because the purification of his 
lips fitted Isaiah for personal converse 
with God and spiritual sympathy for 
his purpose. Now, for the first time, 
Isaiah hears the voice of God. And 


Glory is that in which holi- it proved to be a call to service: ‘““‘Whom 
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shall I send and who will go for us?”’ 
Notice, as G. A. Smith points out, 
that “Isaiah got no call’’ in our con- 
ventional sense of the word, no com- 
pulsion that he must go, no articulate 
voice describing him as the sort of 
man needed for the work, nor any of 
those similar calls,” which sluggish 
and craven spirits so often desire to re- 
lieve them of the responsibility or the 
strenuous effort needed in deciding for 
a profession which their conscience will 
not permit them to refuse. Isaiah got 
no such call. After passing through the 
fundamental religious experience of for- 
giveness and cleansing, which 
every case, the indispensable premises 
of life with God, Isaiah was left to him- 
self. No direct summons was addressed 
to him, no compulsion was laid on him, 
but he heard the voice of God asking 
generally for messengers, and he, on 
his own responsibility, answered it for 
himself in particular.’’ He heard from 
the divine lips of the divine need for 
messengers, and that led to 
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5. The Surrender 

Isaiah did not yet know the nature 
of the service that God had in mind. 
But whatever it was he was ready to 
accept it. ‘“‘Here am I; send me.”’ These 
words mark his full surrender to God’s 
will for his life whatever that will might 
be, wherever it might lead, whatever 
it might cost. The commission which 
follows is not a part of our present 
lesson, and is not necessary for our 
present study. 

What light does this passage throw 
on the experience of worship? It illus- 
trates for one thing that worship is 
likely to mean more to us if we come 
with a sense of felt need. It suggests 
against that the most profound wor- 
ship experience will contain the ele- 
ments found in Isaiah’s experience—a 
vision of God, a sense of guilt, a con- 
sciousness of pardon, the call to service, 
surrender or submission to God’s will. 
It makes it clear that worship is not 
an end in itself—that worship in the 
end must lead to active service. What 
would you add? To consider: How 
the worship service of my church could 
be made more helpful; how I can bet- 
ter prepare myself for the worship serv- 
ice; what should I expect to get out 
of the worship service. Reread in this 
connection Dr. Foreman’s articles: 
“How to Get More Out of Going to 
Church” and ‘“‘How to Listen to a Ser- 
mon.” (August 6 and October 1.) Also 
the recent article by Chaplain Stroup on 
“The Fatal Lure of Liturgy’’ (October 
1), and the ones in this issue on pages 
6 and 7. 


II. Paul’s Exhortation, Eph. 4:15-21 

Paul suggests that Christians who 
are wise have a mission to redeem the 
time in which they live. The “days 
are evil,’’ he says, and the unwise are 
borne along in accordance with the drift 
of the times. The wise, if they take 
careful thought, can redeem the time, 
release it from the bondage of evil and 
claim it for the highest good (5:15-16). 

How can we thus ransom the time, 
or as the Greek puts it, literally, ‘‘buy 
up the opportunity”? Paul makes two 
definite suggestions: 

First—‘‘there must be a_ positive 
apprehension of the divine will in par- 
ticular cases, such as qualifies for de- 
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cisive action. ‘Be not foolish, but un- 
derstand what the will of the Lord is.’ ” 
We discover the divine will through 
the study of his word, in prayer, by 
spiritual thoughtfulness, but also in 
many cases by hard, intellectual labor, 
and by a study of the facts. In what 
realm do we most need to know God’s 
will today? Can we discover God’s will 
in the economic realm, the political 
realm, the social realm, the _ inter- 
national realm, without a careful study 
of the facts? Is prayer ever a sub- 
stitute for intellectual effort? 


Second—there must be enthusiam, 
enthusiasm based upon deep draughts 
of the divine spirit. As Bishop Gore 
says: “In St. Paul’s day, as in our 
own, men would seek to escape from 
the dullness of life and its sense of 
isolation in the excitement and fellow- 
ship which comes of intoxicating drink. 
Other forms of mental intoxication were 
provided at Ephesus by a sensual re- 
ligious enthusiasm. St. Paul would 
have the Christians confront such law- 
less excitement, not merely with the 
spectacle of discipline and self-restraint, 
but also with a counter-enthusiasm, 
purer, but not less strong. Christians 
are to find an excitement as strong as 
drunkenness and a fellowship as warm 
as is to be found in any band of revelers, 
in deep daughts of the wine of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘Be not drunken with wine, 
wherein is riot, but be filled with the 
Spirit, speaking one to another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody with your 
hearts to the Lord.’ ”’ 

The times are evil. It is our duty 
to expose or show up the works of 
darkness by our words, even more by 
our lives. To do this we need knowl- 
edge and we need enthusiasm. 

Why not the enthusiasm engendered 
by, alcohol? Because as Dr. Ivy, of 
Northwestern University, says, ‘‘Alcohol 
gives temporary relief from worry, 
abolishes tension, disguises difficulties, 
relieves a feeling of inferiority, makes 
a weak person feel strong, an ignorant 
person feel smart, a poor person feel 
rich, an oppressed person feel good and 
makes one imagine himself a good driver 
who may be potentially a motor car 
murderer. But it is a very poor policy 
to play with fire or with firewater. It 
is dangerous to play with a habit-form- 
ing poison or narcotic such as alcohol. 
Alcohol depresses the critical and most 
sensitive faculties of the brain. Alco- 
hol disturbs normal motor control. Al- 
cohol affects the memory and learning. 
Alcohol is a direct and principal cause 
of several types of mental disease... .” 

No, alcohol does not solve any 
problem. It only creates new ones. We 
need a knowledge of God’s will for each 
particular case and a spiritual en- 
thusiasm, which is more: lasting and 
more exhilarating than the enthusiasm 
of the world. Paul believes that this 
type of enthusiasm can be engendered 
by Christion worship. Do you agree? 
Does it actually have this effect in your 
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own case? If not, why not? 
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BOOK SECTION 





F — to Be Won 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: AN  IN- 
QUIRY. By M. Searle Bates. Inter- 
national Missionary Council, New York 
City. 604 pages. $3.50. 

The book editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury characterizes this book as the book 
of the year. Many will agree with him 
in this judgment. Certainly it should 
be read by every minister and by every 
layman who is concerned about the 
maintenance and the extension of free- 
dom of worship in our modern world. 

Part I describes the problem of re- 
ligious liberty today in Soviet Russia, 
in Moslem lands, in Spain, in Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Latin America, and also 
in other lands where the situation is 
less acute. 

Part II discusses the problem of re- 
ligious liberty in history, traces the 
long struggle for this fundamental free- 
dom, and sets forth the different atti- 
tudes and theories which have emerged. 

Other sections deal with the meaning 
of religious liberty, the grounds of re- 
ligious liberty, and religious liberty in 
law (national and international). The 
last section contains conclusions and 
proposals for the future. 

It is impossible to summarize a book 
which deals with so many topics in so 
thorough a fashion, with such a wealth 
of information and insight. 

Some of the facts which stand out in 
this reviewer’s mind are the following: 

A generation ago the civilized world 
seemed to be moving toward the reali- 
zation of religious liberty, though many 
lands were still far from the goal. In 
recent years there has been a decided 
set back, and freedom of religion, along 
with freedom of speech, has been lost 
even in countries where it was thought 
to be secure. 

Today religious liberty is denied to 
a very large proportion of mankind. 
The chief foes of religious liberty are 
fascism, communism, Mohammedanism 
and Roman Catholicism. 

Some Roman Catholic scholars in the 
United States and elsewhere are advo- 
cates of religious toleration and of the 
separation of church and state. But 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and many 
of its recognized spokesmen are com- 
mitted to a policy of toleration only 
when the Roman Catholics are in a 
minority. In a land that is predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic, it is Roman 
Catholic theory and Roman Catholic 
practice to deny such toleration. Ryan 
and Boland, in their well-known text 
(Catholic Principles of Politics), which 
is used widely in Catholic schools in 
this land, make it clear that if the 
Roman Catholic majority were suffi- 
ciently strong in the United States, 
Protestants would be allowed to carry 
on their worship only in private. 

There are problems regarding re- 
ligious freedom even in the United 
States, where the spirits of men have 
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more freedom than in any part of the 
globe. 

If religious freedom is to be pre- 
served, and if it is to be extended, re- 
ligious leaders, men of good will, must 
be informed and ever on the alert— 
even in the Americas. 

This book will prove invaluable for 
study and for reference. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


GREAT WRITERS AS INTERPRE- 
TERS OF RELIGION. By Edwin Mims, 
Professor Emeritus of English Litera- 
ture, Vanderbile University. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 176 pp., no in- 
dex. $1.50. 

A more accurate title would be ‘‘Great 
English Writers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury as Interpreters of Religion,’ for 
the author, being a specialist in that 
period, gives largest attention to it. He 
does not confine himself to specifically 
Christian writers, acknowledging that 
‘‘even those who deny the faith may be 
unconscious servants of the Most High.” 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
everv continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, 1lth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
or for. catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. CG 








But he is careful to draw the distinc- 
tion between writers who are religious 
only in a general way and those who 
are actually Christian. After a persua- 
sive introduction on “literature as a per- 
sonal resource” Dr. Mims discusses his 
writers under these topics: Harmonizers 
of Culture and Religion (Browning, 
Phillips Brooks); Champions of the 
Moral Law (Mann, Bunyan, Hawthorne, 
Milton, Shakespeare); Prophets and 
Seers (Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson, Whit- 
man); Revealers of Beauty, Wonder and 
Mystery (Keats, Byron, Shelley and 
others); Defenders of the Faith (New- 
man, Tennyson, Browning). The chief 
purpose of the book will have been 
served if it lures the reader, whether 
minister or layman, into exploring fur- 
ther the treasures of which we here 
have tantalizing fragments. 
K. J. FOREMAN. 

Davidson, N. C. 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores are 
operated by the Presbyterian Com 
mittee of Publication as a serviee to 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Any book in print 
may be secured from them. The 
mail order department handles or- 
ders from all over the world. Profits 
are devoted to the Religious Educa- 
tion program of our Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Richmond 9, Va. 








North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 
Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 


Also special 








Davidson College - - - 


FOR THE RETURN OF 


Wire, phone or write 
F. W. 


- - - is Prepared 


SERVICE MEN 


HENGEVELD, Registrar 











Quarters 
19; Jan. 3; March 25; 
June 17. Veterans may 
enter at any time. 


begin Sept. 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Robert J. McMullen, President 


Founded 1819 


Campuses 


Danville, Kentucky 
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What Would He Do? 


However excellent our present system of theological education is, it may be improved by making it more 
practical and more adaptable to the needs of rural and home mission fields. 

A professor in each one of the theological seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., by giving special- 
ized training to prepare ministers for country or home mission churches in conjunction with evangelism and 
field supervision may render many services. The following are some of the things he can do: 

1. He can acquaint the students of a theological seminary with the ills and problems of rural and home 
mission churches, and train them in methods for their cure and their solution. 

2. He can teach his students by making their vacation field work a part of their educational processes 
under guidance, thus learning by doing in such a way that their education will be more practical. 


3. He can train seminary students and pastors to furnish a constructive and helpful program for the 


large number of rural youth so that they may be prepared for Christian leadership in their own communities 
and in others to which they may move. 


4. He can train seminary students and pastors to enrich and expand the work of rural and home mission 
churches so that communities may have a more abundant physical and spiritual life. 


5. He can acquaint theological students and rural ministers with the principles of rural thinking and 
ways of doing things so as to make them more acceptable and efficient as pastors. 


6. He can acquaint the theological students and pastors with the best methods of dealing with cases of 
maladjustment, personal, family and social in co-operation with the Hogg Foundation and other agencies, thus 
preparing his students to be wise counselors. 


7. He can inform the theological students and rural ministers about community, state and federal agencies, 
and show them how to work in co-operation with them to bring about a more abundant and satisfying life of the 
people of rural communities. 


8. He can be the contact man between his seminary and all country and home mission pastors of his 
area. 


9. He can, through co-operation with rural pastors, promote unified demonstration parishes so as to 
serve a spiritual need of all of the people in the whole community. 


10. He can promote the Town and Country Pastors’ Fellowship, an organization of rural ministers. 


11. He can guide town and country ministers in their reading, and bring them annually to a seminary 
for a refresher course. 


12. He can give specialized training in methods of Christian religious education suited to home mission 
and rural fields. 


13. He can give specialized training in methods of scriptural stewardship best suited for practice in home 
mission and rural fields, such as the Lord’s Acre and other plans. 


14. He can teach methods by which home mission and country fields may come to self-support and thus 
release home mission money for new work. 


15. He can train pastors so that they may be more content and efficient in home mission fields, thus yield- 
ing larger dividends on home mission investments. 


16. He can give specialized training for a 365-day program of evangelism suited to rural communities, 
resulting in the salvation of multitudes of people not now reached. 


17. He can train pastors to develop their people for leadership so that they can carry on the work of the 
parish in part-time pastorates and in churches when they become pastorless. Thus through his students he can 
prepare country fields to train their own leaders and leaders for others. 


It will require $100,000.00 by each theological seminary to endow sucha Chair. Voluntary gifts are solicited. 


Three Ways to Give 


1. Make your check payable to the treasurer of the theological seminary of your choice and send promptly 
either to Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas; Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia; 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 109 East Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky; or Union Theological 
Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 


2. Transfer your war bonds and make them payable to the Trustees of the seminary of your choice, insert- 
ing name and address of the seminary, bonds to be held in trust until the time of maturity. Send the bonds to 
one of the addresses indicated above. 


3. Use the following form in your will: ‘I give, devise, and bequeath $ and property named 
EEE SA6.c0ne cud aaakae nd ood pe cnakiwnneee to the Trustees of (insert name and address of seminary). 


In each case be sire to indicate that your contribution is to provide for the support of a chair to give specialized 
training to Country Pastors and Home Missionaries 1n conjunction with Evangelism and Field Supervision. 
HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 
Director of the Department of Country Church and Sunday School Extension 
8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond, Virginia 





